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; Memorabilia. 


N the first December number of the Revue 

des Deux Mondes, M. Louis Gillet in ‘ Le 
Ménage de Shelley,’ sets forth the oft-told 
story of Shelley’s relations on the one side | 
to Harriet Westbrook, on the other to Mary | 
Godwin, in the light of the letters recently | 
discovered by Dr. Hotson, English readers | 
will find the paper of interest. After quot- | 
ing part of that letter of Dec. 15, 1816, in | 
which Shelley gave Mary the account of Har- 
riet’s suicide—a letter which he agrees with 
Dr. Hotson in wishing we could expunge 





| the introduction of surface-printing 


the universally commended ‘black penny.’’ 
The degeneration of the postage-stamp Mr. 
Sadleir would date from the issue of 1880. 
Till then, though the issues which followed 

were 
more ‘‘ platitudinous ’’ than their predeces- 
sors, they bore little trivial ornament. From 
1880 onwards, meanness, indeterminateness, 
timidity are the faults to be observed; how- 
ever, even so ‘“‘ the small-bourgeois quality of 
English philately remained untarnished with 
sham elegance, The stamps were just dowdy ; 
nothing more.’”” It was with Edward VII 
that ‘‘ horrid gentility ’’? descended and in- 
creased upon them till now ‘‘ we have a series 
of designs as feebly stylish as any in the 
world.’? We were somewhat surprised, on 
turning to the recommendations for the 
amendment of all this peccancy, to find that 
Mr. Sadleir would not altogether ban the pic- 
torial stamps, His final counsels emphasize— 
rightly we think—the desirability of ‘ really 
unusual colour’’; and he suggests the use 
of St. George and the Dragon and ‘‘ a good 


| Britannia.”’ 


We notice Mr. Sadleir’s use of ‘* phi- 
lately ’’ (see the quotation above) in the sense 








of ‘‘ a system of franking by means of post- 
age-stamps’’; the ‘ N. KE. D.’ acknowledges 
only the sense ‘‘ stamp-collecting.’’ Is it ped- 
antic to wish that the meaning of the ele- 
ment phil- in words made up from the Greek 


from the life of Shelley—M. Gillet sums up 
the probable effect of the tragedy on Shelley’s | 
mind in the words:—‘‘ Quel obscur travail | 
s’accomplit dés lors dans ses réveries et ses 
méditations? Il ne l’a confié 4 personne. | L 
Mais sa muse fut touchée désormais par | Should not be obscured in use? The value of 
l'ombre de l’aile de la mort, et I’ idéologue | the syllable is surely worth preserving in 
doctrinaire,|’utopiste jacobin de la Reine Mab | view of the requirements of word-formation. 
y gagnera un accent de mélancolie plus; Mr. Sadleir deals firmly with the bad archi- 
humaine, deviendra le coeur immense d’ou | tectural consequences of our want of taste in 


jailliront les thrénes heroiques et funebres | the matter of shop-lettering, and also with 
® Adonais.”” | the hideousness of our gigantic posters. 


HE blind-spots in English civilization on | [* ‘ The Navy as Penitentiary ’—a paper by 
which Mr, Michael Sadleir fastens our | Mr, W. Senior in the current Mariner’s 
attention in this month’s Nineteenth Century | Mirror—there is a good story which illus- 
an@ After, have much to do with lettering. | trates the conditions of the Navy in the early 
As in his former article, he points his re-| years of the nineteenth century, and also 
proofs with comparison between England and | gives us an odd instance of the working of one 
the Continent. We do not think that, on the | of its methods of obtaining men. The insuffi- 
counts here brought forward, defenders of | ciency of men during the war with France 
England will find very much to say, for he | had been so great that service in the Navy 
does not overlook the attempts at amendment | was imposed instead of imprisonment on con- 
in one or two directions. Our stamps come | victed smugglers, Smugglers were commonly 
in for heavy castigation on the score both of | useful men at sea, and upon the expiration of 
colour and design. (He does not mention | their sentence were often given a definite 
either our coins or our paper-money, to which | rating. As Mr. Senior says, this probably 
equal exception has been taken.) It is, as he | gives explanation of the fact that the posi- 
remarks, strange that our stamps should be | tion of the ex-convict aboard seems to have 
80 poor, seeing that the first postage-stamp of | created no dilemma until long after the 
all was issued by us, and was no other than | emergencies which consigned smugglers to the 
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Navy were over, They were sent to serve for 
five years, never either more or less; upon 
the expiration of that term, however, what 
should become of them seems to have been 
left undetermined, In December, 1824, a 
Bexhill fisherman was convicted of having 
contraband foreign spirits in his possession 
and accordingly sentenced to service in the 
Navy. On the day when the five years ex- 
pired the vessel on which he found himself 
was in the Channel. He presented himself 
with his ticket before the Commander and 
demanded his discharge. There followed an 
amusing series of arguments and _ incidents, 
disobedience on the man’s part and indigna- 
tion on that of officers, which culminated in 
a reference of the business to the Admiralty 


and the trial of the man by court martial | 
The legal | 
position was one of considerable nicety, and | 
the line taken for his defence, as might read- | 
ily have been foreseen, comprised no little | 


for having refused to obey orders. 


play made with all the great bulwark of a 
Briton’s liberties. In the end, though the 
charge against the man was found to be 
proved, the Court, in consideration of his 
good character,and of his having entertained 
a mistaken idea of the situation, let him off 
with an admonition and his prompt dis- 
charge. 


E New York Bookman for November, 
which has just reached us, begins with 
Mr. William Allen White’s article on ‘ A 
Reader in the Eighties and Nineties.’ Mr. 


Edwin Muir contributes ‘ A Note on Franz | 


Kafka,’ and Mrs. Katharine Gilmour Lan- 
don a paper on ‘ New Books for Many Child- 
ren.’ ‘ Henry James: Master Detective’ is 
by Mr. V. J. McGill. ‘ Valle-Inclan in 
the Café’ is a Spanish study by Carleton 
Beals. Mrs, Barbara Barclay Carter writes 
on Mistral, and Mrs. Edith Ronald Mirrie- 
lees on ‘ The Contemporary Ghost.’ ‘ John 
Ruskin : Dust and Star,’ by Mr. John Macy, 
is a careful study of the subject. The 
monthly review of the New York Theatre is 
resumed in this number with a paper by Mr. 
Francis Fergusson, We may quote a short 
piece of verse. 
EPITAPH FOR A PoET 
by Frances M. Frost 

He who was devoured 

By fierce and fragile sound, 

He, whose brain was driven 

To fiery and frozen word, 

Is now become more silent 

Than the throat of a fallen bird 


And quieter than the dark 
Fir-shadowed ground. 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 


From the Daily Post. 
19, 1730. 





Saturday, December 





We hear that the Queen having had a very 
advantageous Character of the Figures in a 
new Compofition, reprefenting the Court of 
France, lately brought from thence by that 
celebrated Artift, Mr. Goffett, and all copy’d 
from the Life, was pleas’d to fend for him, 
when her Majefty order’d them to be brought 
to Court, and an Apartment being appointed 
for the placing them, they were feen by their 
Majefties, the Prince, the Duke, and _ the 
Princeffes, on Wednefday laft, with the 
higheft Approbation; and the Queen was fo 
delighted with the Performance, that fhe im- 
mediately order’d Mr. Goffett to fend for the 
Englifh Court, which their Majefties alfo 
faw with the utmoft Satisfaction, and her 
Majefty was graciously pleafed to make the 
Artift a very handfome Prefent; fo that now 
| thefe Figures, which are vastly beautiful, and 
| imitate the Life in a wonderful Manner, 
| have had the Approbation of the Englifh and 

French Courts. 





To be SEEN 

| In Berwick-ftreet, Soho, at the Green Door 

oppofite to the Chapel 

hi ee FIGURES of their prefent Masgstizs 
of Great Britain, and the Reft of the Roya: 

Famity, reprefented to the Life, in a New 

Composition, which far exceeds Wax: All of 

them compleatly dreft. 

As likewife in the fame Compostrion, their 
Magsestres oF France, the Davupnin, the three 
| Princesses, the Duke pe Bovrson, Prince of 
|Conde, Cardinal Fteury, etc., all big as the 
| Life, and dreft in Habits given by thefe great 
| Perfonages out of their refpective Wardrobes 
| to the Artift, who was lately employ’d by his 
| most Chriftian Majefty, and with his Leave 
| copied them from the Life. 
| To be feen from Nine in the Morning till 
| Nine at Night. 

Price Half a Crown. 
| The Youne Lapress ACADEMY, 
| A T the Landskip in Brook-ftreet, near Grof- 
| venor-Square, young Ladies are Boarded 
and Taught all the fine Works, with French, 
Italian, Mufick, Dancing, Singing, Writing, 
| Drawing, etc., by the beft Mafters and Mif- 





| treffes, in their feveral Profeffions; a French 
Houfe. 

| N.B. The Papers have lately taken notice of 
| the great Refort of Quality to thefe Buildings, 
|on the Phyficians Opinion that ’tis a clear 
| and good Air. 


| Woman refiding in the 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


TAVERN NAMES AND LONDON 


TOPOGRAPHY 
(See ante pp. 81, 258, 291, 399, 417, 447). 


IV.—Omnisus TAVERNS OF THE ENVIRONS. 





ICELY disposed at convenient intervals | 


along the highways and byways, taverns 
figure as stage points and terminals of omni- 
bus routes in the environs to an even greater 
extent than on town routes. They are the 
landmarks of the village and the rural road, 
and the signboards are the picture gallery— 
and sometimes the Debrett and the Ruff—of 
the countryside. 


Rustic Taverns in Town. 


The best examples of rustic taverns surviv- 
ing in London itself are at Roehampton. To 
get to Roehampton some omnibuses traverse 
Castelnau, where they halt by the Boileau. 
An interesting sign ! 


Garde and called the estate that they pur- 
chased near London after their ancestral 
home in France. 
pulls up by our village inn, the old King’s 
Head—a rambling wooden structure, 
stables and a dovecote, sheltered by a huge 
elm—and a few yards farther on it ends its 
journey at the ancient village ale-house, the 
quaint little Montague Arms. 





ago expunged by a _ thoughtless landlord 
because they had become faded. Another 
signboard that might have been preserved—if 
not for art, for history—was that of the 
Packhorse and Talbot at Chiswick (perhaps 
the only tavern of this sign?), which dis- 
appeared when the house was remodelled 
about twenty years ago, Getting back to 


| Hayes: on the other side of the common is 


the Fox, famous as landmark though not as 
architecture. More in keeping with Darwin’s 
country is the rustic King’s Arms, which 
looks out over the wayside common at Leaves 
Green and marks the narrow byroad—maybe 
the mule-track of the German writer ?—lead- 
ing to Darwin’s house. 

On the Farnborough road we have at 
Southend the rebuilt Tiger’s Head (why are 
nearly all the tiger signs in Seuth London ?) 


| and a much better effort in the rebuilt Green 
| Man, with an archer in Lincoln green for 


| sign. 


At Bromley is the spacious and cheer- 


| ful White Hart; at Lock’s Bottom (where 


It commemorates the | 


family who came over from Castelnau de la | 5 
d | ‘General ’’ ’buses introduce us to the Old 


At Roehampton the ’bus | 


with | 


To complete | 


the trio of rustic taverns in this corner of | 


town, there is the neighbouring Green Man 
by Putney Pound, which was a house of call 
for Swinburne and Watts-Dunton, 


Wayside and Village Taverns. 


Many of the stage-points in Outer Lon- 
don are solitary wayside taverns that peep 
out from the hedgerows. Two such are the 
Green Dragon and the Waggon and Horses 
on the Barnet—St. Albans road, which are 
unspoilt and old enough to be picturesque. 
Farther on, at London Colney, is the old 
Bull, a low-pitched structure separated by a 
tall timbered gateway from some cottages 
that seem to have been part of the inn. When 
the old highway traffic ceased the inns 
helped to ease the housing problem. 

At Hayes in Kent the halt is by the 
George. The sign-board that Millais painted 
still hangs up, but the paintings were long 





Evelyn was tied up and robbed) the White 
Lion, giving name to the adjacent green; and 
at Farnborough the forlorn George and 
Dragon, sidetracked by the new bypass. 

Of wayside taverns of the Morland type the 


Magpies at Sipson on the Bath road, a 
thatched-cottage affair that ought to be sche- 
duled ag an ancient monument; the Star 
below Telegraph Hill in the Chessington 
country of Richard Jefferies; and the old 
Rising Sun, with seats and elm complete, on 
the Guildford road near Leatherhead. Near 
the last is the old Running Horse, which 
tradition and an inscription on the signboard 
claim to be the ale-house of Skelton’s ‘ Tun- 
nynge.’ At Leatherhead crossways stands 
that fine survival of a coaching inn, the 
Swan. The Mickleham halt is the Running 
Horses—the writer seems to remember the 
sign in the singular—with a newly painted 
signboard ; and the next stage-point Dorking 
way is that Claridge’s of the motorist, the 
Hare and Hounds, alias the Burford Bridge 
Hotel. Another Trust House that hides its 
identity and ceases to be the monument. that 
it should be ig the Wotton Hatch Hotel, 
which of old was the Evelyn Arms, 

The mention of the Bath road brings the 
Berkeley Arms and the White Hart to mind. 
These were havens of refuge for travellers 
who had made a rough passage of Hounslow 
Heath in the days of the hightobymen. The 
Berkeley Arms is old enough to have had 
Fuller of ‘The Worthies’’ among its patrons. 
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when he was rector of Cranford. The White 
Hart has been rebuilt. At the Longford end 
of the Colnbrook Bypass is the new Peggy 
Bedford, already identifying this new corner 
of Outer London. The old familiar Peggy of 
the sentinel elms—where in other times the 
royal carriages changed horses—is now a pri- 
vate residence. Poyle has for stage-point the 
Old Punch Bowl, which recalls another pic- 
turesque tavern of that sign, near Castle 
Mill at Dorking. Missing Colnbrook for the 
moment, other tavern stage-points of the old 
Bath road include the neat William IV— 
with a lot of new villas for offspring—and 
the homely Montagu Arms at Langley 
Marish. The latter marks Ditton Park, 
which was a seat of the late Lord Montagu 
of Beaulieu, a pioneer of the new highway 
traffic. Slough may be suburban, but it 
presents an ancient halting-place in the Old 
Crown Posting House, a spacious inn which 


makes the modest claim to have been estab- | 


lished in the year of Bannockburn ! 


The common-flanked Portsmouth road has | 
a galaxy of famous inns for halting-points, To | 


name a few: the Angel at Long Ditton, the 
Orleans Arms by the big lying mile-stone at 
the entry to Esher, the gracious Bear at 
Esher crossways, the White Lion at Street 
Cobham, the Wisley Hut among the pine 
woods, and at Ripley the beautiful old 
Anchor and the lordly Talbot. It seems 


superfluous to mention that the Angel and | 


the Anchor—like another famous Surrey 
tavern, the sixteenth-century White Hart at 


Godstone Green—were quests of the knights | 


of the boneshaker and the penny-farthing 
who re-discovered the open road. 

The Epsom road has the George at Mor- 
den; the Lord Nelson, the Queen Victoria, 


and the Organ—a rare sign—at North 
Cheam; but no Nonsuch for memories. Ep- 
som Town has the old Spread Eagle, the 


Wellington, and the Marquis of Granby, 


with the King’s Head (about which Pepys | 


has something to say) and a few others for 
passing attention 
by the Leg of Mutton and Cauliflower. 
mentioned, greets the omnibus 
row, the last newly built and having beagle 
kennels adjoining. But for pleasing and 


quaint exterior of stage-point taverns Epsom | 
way, the old Woolpack at Banstead must be 
the choice, for it recalls sheep-rearing times 
on the Downs and Pepys and Evelyn a-chat- 
ting with the shepheids and their boys. 


Ashtead is distinguished | 
The | 
Chessington road, besides the Star already | 
with the! 
White Hart, the Jolly Rover, and the Har- | 


Taverns in the Forest. 


Without the taverns one would be lost— 
in more ways than one—in Epping Forest. 
The Robin Hood at Loughton, the Wake 
Arms at the cross-roads, and the pretty little 
Bell at Bell Common, are landmarks in the 
woodlands. Like the Bell, the Wake Arms 
| gives name to a tract of the forest. Other 
stage-point taverns include the Eagle at 
Snaresbrook, the Bald-Faced Stag and the 
Roebuck at Buckhurst Hill, and the big 
white Castle and the Horse and Well at 
Woodford. The Eagle was as popular a re- 
sort of the early Victorians as was the Eagle 
of the City Road; the Bald-Faced Stag is a 
mellow old structure with tiled roof, and is 
said to have been originally a private house; 
whilst the Roebuck (now rebuilt) was the 
meeting-place of the Epping Hunt in the 
later years of that sylvan saturnalia. 

Eastward, at Chigwell, is the gabled King’s 
Head, much as it was when Dickens knew 
it, and not much changed since the old Court 
of Attachment received here its three dozen of 
wine from everybody licensed by the said 
Court to shoot or hunt in the forest. It is 
a fitting stage-point, for in the churchyard 
opposite the inn Shillibeer lies buried, and 
within the old church is a tablet set up to 
his memory by the men of the L.G.O.C. 


Old Coaching Towns. 


Some of the towns and villages that owed 
prosperity to the old coaching traffic are now 
merged in London. Even Sutton is subur- 
ban, and has little save the gallows sign of 
the old Greyhound to recall times when the 
fast stages enabled Cobbett’s stock-jobbers 
and whiskered gentry to live at Brighton and 
work in London. The new-built Cock sports 
the old sign of chanticleer. Despite the en- 
croachment of London, Romford is better, 
for it preserves the sixteenth-century Golden 
Lion and one or two lesser lights. Brent- 
wood—farther out—is better still, with the 
Golden Fleece at Brook Street for a halting- 
point, and the White Hart and the Chequers 
in the High Street. The Golden Fleece is 
early fifteenth century and was_ probably 
built as a small mansion-house. The White 
Hart, with a galleried yard, is nearly as old 
but is much patched up. The Chequers is 
| sixteenth century. 
| Uxbridge retains the Chequers and_ the 
| King’s Arms (now refronted). Both are good 
survivals, As a tavern the Old Crown and 

Treaty House is comparatively modern, for 
it was not until the early years of the last 
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century that Boniface came to the fragment | 
of the old mansion in which the Commis- | 
sioners of King and Parliament met. ‘The | 
Red Lion at Hillingdon were best dealt with | 
by mentioning that the account of the flight | 
of Charles I from Oxford, the halt at the | 
Red Lion, and the journey thence to Newark, | 
as given to the Parliamentary Committee by | 
Hudson, the King’s fighting parson and | 
guide, will be found in Peck’s ‘ Desiderata | 
Curiosa’ (i, 358), | 

Barnet makes a fairly good show of old | 
taverns, although the Red Lion of the Tories | 
has gone. Halts at the Wellington and the 
King of Prussia inspire historical reflections. 
The rebuilt Salisbury Arms strikes a pleasing 
note in tavern architecture and signboards. | 

The Egham halting-points include the old | 
Coach and Horses, the timber and plaster | 
Packhorse, and, for further equine and archi- 
tectural contrast, the Eclipse, the last sign | 
reminding one that the skeleton of the pro- | 
genitor of the most famous family of Eng- | 
lish racehorses is in the Natural History 
Museum. The pull up at Virginia Water 
is, of course, the four-square Wheatsheaf. 
Down on the riverside road through Old | 
Windsor, a stage-point is the prettily named | 
and prettily situated Bells of} Ouseley. 

The best relic of the old coaching days | 
around London is Colnbrook, which was just | 
beginning to sit up again and take notice | 
of the revival in road traffic when the by- | 
pass put it to sleep once more. In the old 
highway days Colnbrook was a corporate | 
town, with a weekly market and two annual 
fairs; now it is a Rip Van Winkle village. 
The railway rang the changes. The friendly 
’bus keeps to the old road at Colnbrook, how- | 
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massive . Part is now occupied as a shop. 
The Red Lion at the other end of Colnbrook 
is the stage-point for Horton, the village of 
Milton, 

At Random. 


These brief notes merely skim the subject 
of omnibus taverns in the environs. To fore- 
stall criticisms of some of the omissions, the 
writer squeezes in a mention of the old Plough 
at Elstree, with the charming garden that 
Icoks out over the Aldenham valley ; the New 
Inn Hotel which, with its tautological sign- 
board, barges into the road at Ham Common ; 
the picturesque Abercorn Arms at Stanmore ; 
the Old Mill at Plumstead Common, which 
does not belie its sign, for the tavern is 
really an old windmill; the Ship at Shep- 
perton; the pleasing old Royal Saracen’s 
Head by the four-went way at Beaconsfield ; 
and last but not least, the Cock at Cock- 
fosters. 

For new taverns on the new roads, the 


choice is the Master Robert at Heston, on 


the Great West Road. The signboard was 


painted by Mr. Lynwood Palmer, who made 


a sporting offer to do so if the new tavern 


; were called after the winner of the 1924 
Grand National, which was for some time 
in the artist’s stables at Heston. 


Tavern Terminals of the Environs. 


The subjoined list of taverns in the en- 
virons of London that are terminals of 


L.G.O.C, omnibus services, makes an inter- 
esting comparison with the list of old horse- 
bus terminals given in the previous notice. 
It reflects both the latter-day expansion of 
London and the wide area over which the 


ever, with a halt by the Star and Garter | London omnibuses are now operated. Certain 


at the Poyle entry. This is a large quadri- | 
lateral structure with an inner courtyard, 


and the greater part is let out in tenements. 


services—the most important being those to 
Windsor, St. Albans and Hampton Court 
respectively—have been omitted from the 


locally it used to be called King John’s | list, as the outer terminals are not at taverns. 


Palace, and in this case his Majesty was | 
the King John of France who was conduc- | 
ted with knightly courtesy to Windsor by the | 
Black Prince. Legend says that the King | 
halted or put up at the old Star and Garter, | 
and we'll leave it at that. The George in | 
Colnbrook is sixteenth century, but has been 
partly rebuilt; the Ostrich which confronts 
it is sixteenth century (perhaps earlier) and | 
looks it. This inn was certainly established | 
before the sixteenth century. With its gables | 
and heavy timbering the present building re- | 
calls the old White Horse—the former Cross | 
House—at Dorking, but is bigger and more | 


Middlesex. 
Teddington—Clarence. 
Feltham—Red Lion. 
Hounslow—Bulstrode. 
Lampton—Black Horse: 
Hayes—Crown, 
Hanwell—Park Hotel 

York. 
Alperton—Fox and Goose. 
Sudbury Hill—Rising Sun, 
Kenton—The Plough. 
Greenford—Red Lion. 
Pinner—Red Lion. 
Cockfosters—Cock. 


and the Duke of 
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Herts. 

W atford—Clarendon. 
Boreham Wood—Crown. 
Arkley—Arkley Hotel. 
*Hatfield—Dray Horse. 
Wormley—Queen’s Head, 

Essex. 

Epping Forest :— 

*Warren Wood House (Buckhurst Hill). 

*Wake Arms, 

Royal Forest Hotel. 

Horse and Well (Woodford). 

Crown (Loughton). 

*King’s Oak (High Beach). 

Cock (Epping). 
Harlow—George. 
*Ongar—King’s Head. 
Chigwell Row—Maypole. 
Abridge—Blue Boar. 
*Lambourne End—Beehive. 
Stapleford Abbots—Royal Oak. 
Romford—New Mill Inn, 
Aveley—Old Ship. 
Grays—King’s Arms. 
Gidea Park—Plough. 
Upminster—Bell. 


Brentwood—Yorkshire Grey and the Robin | 


Hood. 
Dagenham—Church Elm. 
Becontree—Merry Fiddlers. 
Collier Row—White Hart. 

Kent. 

Erith—Prince of Wales, 
Shooter’s Hill—Red Lion. 
Farningham—Bull, 
Chislehurst—Queen’s Head. 
Farnborough—George and Dragon. 
Green Street Green—Rose and Crown. 


Guildford—Horse and Groom. 

*Virginia Water—Wheatsheaf. 

Chertsey—King’s Arms, 

Berks and Bucks. 

| *Ascot—Royal Windsor Hotel, 
| Langley Marish—Harrow. 
*Beaconsfield—Royal Saracen’s Head. 
* Terminals of summer Sunday and Bank 
| Holiday services only, 


CHARLES WHITE. 





Senne roe 
| T IBRATE.—The ‘N. E. D.’ explains this 
| word as meaning ‘‘ a piece of land, worth 
a pound a year’’; and illustrates it by a 
| quotation from Art. ‘ Survey,’ 11 vii, 59, W. 
Folkingham, 1610: ‘‘ Then must the 
| Librat be 240 acres.’? But the glossary in 
| Pipe Roll Series I. p, 85, defines a Librate 
| as being of the average amount of 4 bovates 
| or oxgangs. These varied according to soil. 
Those in Denton, within the Soke of Gran- 
| tham, were reckoned in 1715 as from 12 to 
| 16 acres; this allows from 48 to 64 acres for 
| the librate, which seems more likely than 240 
acres, for it was not the worth or value of 
| the piece of land, but an annual charge of 
'one pound, and the lesser calculation would 
be sufficient for this, 

Although it is usually termed a librate of 
land, it might also be a charge on a building, 
as the following shows: Rabel the Chamber- 
| lain (of Tancarville, Normandy) gave with 
consent of Henry I to St. Martin and St. Bar- 


| bara, usually called St. Barbe en Auge, Dio, 


Lisieux, founded 1128; ‘‘ X libratas terre, 
quee eis dedit in Anglia, in Socd de Graham; 


' Scilicet, apud Colesteor (Colsterworth) C. 


Bromley Common—Crown and Chatterton | 


Arms, 
Keston—Fox. 
Westerham Hill—Fox and Hounds. 
West Wickham—Wheatsheaf, 
Surrey. 
Caterham—Old Surrey Hounds. 
*Godstone—White Hart. 
Coulsdon—Red Lion. 
Reigate—Blue Anchor, 
Belmont—California, 
Banstead— Victoria. 
Burgh Heath—Surzey Yeoman. 
Walton-on-the-Hill—Chequers. 
Lower Kingswood—Fox. 
Cheam—Plough. 
Epsom—Marquis of Granby. 
Hook—North Star, 
Leatherhead—New Bull Hotel. 
Dorking—Falkland Arms, 


Sol., apud Hocheston (Houghton) et Sumer- 
deby (Somerby) quatuor libras, et in Molen- 
dino de Estoches X X Sol.’’—‘ Monast. Angl.’ 
| vi. p. 1112. 

In 1086 there were in Sudstoches and Nort- 
' stoches, now Stoke Rochford, in the land of 


| the King, 2 mills rendering 21 shillings and 


| 4 pence—Domesday Book, 1/13. 


Grantham 


| town manor and soke, which originally ex- 
‘tended in 15 places, had been given by the 


Empress Mauue to William the Chamberlain 
of Tancarville—alive 1121,—father of Rabel, 


| by service of 10 knights, each knight being 


provided with 10 librates of land within the 
soke.—Hundred Rolls I, p, 288. As these 


_ knights owed service to the King as Duke of 
| Normandy, their names can only be inci- 


dentally gathered, there being no roll naming 
them. When Normandy was lost to King 
John in 1204 they forfeited their English 
holdings, several of which were granted to 
relations, others to friends of the King. Some 


| 
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of these holdings, each of 10 librates of land, 
appear in Testa de Nevill, 1226-8, p. 369; 
1242 p. 522; unfortunately none of these 
entries states the acreage. 


ALFRED WELBY, 
Lt.-Colonel. 


NOTABLE JURY. — The following is 
from the General Advertiser, Apr. 26, 
1745: 


It was a complaint on a late circuit that the 
Sheriff had not returned Men of Note to serve 
on the Jury, something of this sort was 
formerly complained of in Judge Dodderidge’s 
Time, upon which the Sheriff of that County 
being a man of some Humour, was Determined 
to return men eminent enough; and therefore 
returned the following Jury, which having 
been much enquired after. I send a Copy 
of it, for the Entertainment of your readers. 


A Copy of a Jury before Judge DopprERIpGE 
at a Summer Assize holden at Huntingdon :— 


Maximilian King of Toseland. 
Henry Prince of Godmanchester. 
George Duke ot Somersham. 
William Marquis of Stukley. 
Edmund Earle of Hartford. 
Richard Baron of Bythorn. 
Robert Lord of Wairsley. 
Robert Knight of Winwick. 
Peter Squire of Easton. 
George Gentleman of Spaldwick. 
Thomas Yeoman of Basham. 
William Pope of Newton. 
Stephen Cardinal of Kimbolton. 
Humphrey Bishop of Buckden. 
John Archdeacon of Great Paxton. 
William Dean of Old Weston. 
Robert Prior of St. Neots. 
William Abbot of Stonely. 
Edward Friar of E)lington. 
Henry Monk of Stukeley. 
George Priest of Grastham. 
Richard Deacon of Catworth. 


Cc. d. PB. 


UEZN ANNE AT BATH.—By the favour 
of Mr. J. Basil Ogden, Town Clerk of 
the City of Bath, and of the Director of the 
Libraries and Art Gallery, I am informed 
that Queen Anne, as Princess Anne, visited 


Bath in May, 1688, and again in September | 


1692. As Queen she was there again in 
August, 1702, and August, 1703. On each 
occasion she was placed under the care of 
Dr. Robert Peirce, and resided, at least dur- 
ing her 1702 and 1703 visits, at the Abbey 
House, or Royal Lodgings. This house was 
pulled down at the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, 
J. Lanprear Lucas, 

The Mount, Northwood. 


Readers’ Queries. 


HRISTMAS TURKEY. — When does the 
turkey begin as a well-recognised feature 
of the Christmas feast? The earlier ‘ tur- 
key ’’ in English was the guinea-fowl, which 
was imported from the East, but our present 
one, being an American bird, cannot go far 
back. It figures in the ‘ Christmas Carol ’ of 
Dickens, 1843, but I have not come across it 
earlier, It is not mentioned among the tradi- 
tional Christmas dishes in the ‘ Book of 
Days ’of Robert Chambers, which appeared 
in the early sixties of the last century. 


W. A, J. 


N4 Y JE DROIT AS MOTTO, 1433-43.— 
This dictum was recorded by Gervase 
Holles in his Lincolnshire Church Notes, 
1634-42, as being then in a window of the N. 
aisle of Welby Church near Grantham, with 
a marsupium or purse, in a rhombulo, a 
square or diamond-shaped space (Linc, Re- 
cord Soc. I. p. 208). The motto seems to 
translate, ‘“Have I not right.’’ Can some 
one kindly tell me whether it may have apper- 
tained to the office of Treasurer of the Ex- 
chequer, otherwise of England? cr to the 
holder thereof? The Purse is evidently an 
emblem of it, although the ‘N. E. D.’ only 
gives it as one of the insignia of the Lord 
High Chancellor, ‘There were in another 
window in the church the arms of Cromwell, 
ranged, i.e., set above, Tatershale, and impal- 
ing Deincourt; thus commemorating Sir 
Ralph, 4th Baron Cromwell, b. 1403, Treas- 
urer of the Exchequer Aug. 11, 1433 to 1443. 
(Cal. Pat. R. 1429-36. 1441-46). 
The admirable History, by the late Mar- 
| quis Curzon, of Tattershall Castle, in which 
the emblem of the purse was frequently dis- 
| played, mentions on p. 97 that in 1445/6, 
| Lord Cromwell had bailiffs and cofferers who 
| bought and sold stock and farm produce at 
Welby, and other places in that neighbour- 
| hood. This was an incidental account which 
| has happened to survive, not a full record of 
a stewardship. I have not found any proof 
that Lord Cromwell, or his wife, Margaret, 
d. and h. of John Lord Deyncourt, inherited 
or purchased in Welby; therefore it is prob- 
able he enjoyed by grant, or as Treasurer, the 
manor and land which Adela, mother of King 
Stephen, gave to the Cluniac priory of Mar- 
cigny, Dio: Autun, where for a while she 
took the veil, 1109. This gift, being to an 
alien house, underwent vicissitudes in regard 
to the wars ‘of England with France, until 
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1414, when it was taken to the Crown by Act 
of Parliament. Whilst in the hands of the 
King it was charged with pensions; then in 


1446 the farm of the profit of a yearly pen- | 


sion was granted to Eton College. This is 


the only association of Lord Cromwell with | 
the land of Welby I have been able to dis- | 
cover; he died s.p, 1455, and Welby was not | 


mentioned in the enquiry after his death. 
ALFRED WELBY, 
Lt.-Colonel. 
RS. SIDDONS AND STREATHAM. — 
Sarah Siddons, the famous actress, in a 
letter written by her to Mrs. Piozzi towards 


the end of March, 1796, which is printed in | 


Campbell’s ‘ Life of Mrs. Siddons,’ has the 
following sentence :— 

Most heartily do I now wish myself with you 
at dear Streatham, where I could as usual 
forget all the torments and pains of illness 
and the world. 


Mr. Thrale, Mrs. Piozzi’s first husband, 
died in 1781, and Streatham House was let 
to Lord Shelbourne in 1782. How, there- 
fore, could Mrs, Piozzi be thought to be still 
living there by such an intimate friend as 
Mrs. Siddons ? 

G. Hiiper Lrssts. 


‘\OLONEL GEORGE CHAPMAN | 


GEORGE, OF PENRHYN.—He is des- 
cribed as ‘‘ Colonel of the Army of Pen- 
rhyn.’’ He was an ardent collector of 


Shakespearian items, from about 1790 to | Seathathem Gaetan. Wemaben 
| g 8 : , 
| 


1806. 

Bernard, in his ‘ Retrospection of the 
Stage,’ states that Col. George entertained 
himself and his company of actors in 
self and his company of actors in 


a very generous manner, after having per- | 


formed in Penrhyn. 

A MS. note in a volume in my possession 
reads: ‘‘ Col. George C. George, one of the 
greatest collectors of an illustrated Shake- 
speare, which upon out-purchasing himself, 


his Library, together with this unique col- | 


lection of Drawings, Picturesque Engravings, 
Portraits and Autographs, connected with 
this subject, were publicly sold by Auction, 
and became the property of a Bookseller at 
Bristol named Shepherd.”’ 

Any information about this person will 
be welcomed. 

G. Hriper Lrssts. 


INCENT FENECK.—Can anyone tell me | 
about this artist, of probably the end of 

the eighteenth century ? 
(Rev.) S. 


A. Wootwarp. 


AVAL KNIGHTS OF MALTA.—I should 

be glad of any information about this 

| Order, created by the patron, the King of 

Naples, from among Nelson’s officers after 
the Battle of the Nile. 

My grandfather, Commander J. Woolward, 
R.N., then a middy on H.M.S. Alexander, 
was one—though no doubt only as a relative 
of Lady Nelson. 

I have some gold buttons and_ knee- 
buckles from his uniform, which London 
authorities have pronounced distinctly 
Maltese; and also shoe-buckles. All these 
are just like those in pictures of the Military 
Knights, who had been expelled by General 
Bonaparte in June, 1798. 

Has any other family traditions or orna- 
ments or portraits with uniform of the same 
kind, of which perhaps they do not now know 
the origin ? 


(Rev.) S. A. Wootwarp. 


Ewen, Cirencester. 


OLERIDGE MSS.—With the kind consent 
and co-operation of the Coleridge family, 

I am preparing an edition of the unpub- 
lished correspondence of Samuel Taylor UCole- 
ridge. 
| Inasmuch as I am anxious to make my 
edition as complete as possible, I shall be very 
grateful to anyone for information regard- 
| ing the whereabouts of S. T. Coleridge MSS. 
| EK. Lesiie Grices. 
c,o Rev. G. H. B. Coleridge, 





VIPER WINE. — In 1747, Joseph Carteret 
| advertised in the General Advertiser ‘‘ he 
| has likewise Viper Wine made of the Italian 
Vipers, at half a guinea a bottle.’”’ In Mr. 
Chancellor’s ‘Annals of Covent Garden’ 
is noted a ‘‘Simpler,’? William Blackwell, 
who sold physical herbs, leeches and vipers. 
What was viper wine, what was its use? 
OD Es 


HE LADY’S MAGAZINE. — Having 
recently acquired a Lady’s Magazine 
| dated 1759—eleven years earlier than any at 
the British Museum, and of which there is 
| also no record in S. Kensington—I should be 
much interested to know if any private 
library in England has another copy? This 
| magazine is edited by the Hon. Mrs. Stan- 
| hope (C. A, Stanhope) and is a very remark- 
able publication. 
| Hitpa A. WALKER. 


| QT. IMRE, OR EMERICIUS —I should be 
greatly obliged if any reader could tell 
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ary celebration of birth was taking place in | 
Buda-Pesth last. August; at which time I | 


me anything about the above, whose millen- ‘what books have they been brought together ? 


I remember an old-fashioned French book 
called ‘ Enfances Célébres,’ but with the ex- 


bought a postcard of him there, showing a | ception of Pascal, and, in his way, Mozart, 


beautiful -youth, in armour, and wearing a | 
crown; long ringlets; and carrying a lily. | 
Not being able to speak or read Hungarian, 
or to converse fluently in German, I was not 
able to enquire of the vendor, nor decipher | 
the words on the card, excepti the name, 
which was in ordinary lettering. I think | 
the saint must be one specially honoured in | 
Hungary. | 
HELEN. 


OSAMOND SWYFT (SWIFTE). — Ac- 
cording to John Guest’s ‘ Historic | 
Notices of Rotherham’ (1879) Robert Swyft, | 
who died at Doncaster 14 March, spoken of 
as Cavaliero Swyft by his contemporaries, 
had a daughter named Rosamond, who bene- 
fitted by her father’s will. Beyond mention- | 
ing this Guest furnishes no further informa- 
tion about her. 
A forged entry in the parish register of | 
Ravenfield mentions a Rosamund Swifte— | 
“Edward Radclyffe and Rosamund Swifte 
was married the 24th Feby ano domin 1640.”’ 
Would it be safe to assume that the lady 
supposed to have been married in 1640 was 
the daughter of Robert Swyft the Cavaliero? 
H. Askew. 


QURNAME STRIDIRON. — I have lately 

come across this strange surname, and 
should be glad of any information about its | 
origin. 


H. Askew. 


RECOCIOUS CHILDREN. — Readers of | 
Evelyn’s Diary will remember the account 
given there by the sorrowing father of his | 
little son Richard who died at the age of five | 
years and three days. Richard, at two and a | 
half ‘‘ could perfectly any of the English, 
Latin, French or Gothic letters, pronouncing | 
the three first languages exactly. Before 
his fifth year or in that year he knew | 
all about Latin and French grammar, | 
could turn English into Latin and had a/| 
strong passion for Greek. He had also a | 
strong bent for mathematics, and would have 
propositions of Euclid read to him in play 
and make lines and demonstrate them. He | 
had besides an astonishing knowledge of | 
Scripture. With all this he was ‘all life, 
all prettiness.’’ 
_ There must be other well authenticated | 
mstances of children similarly endowed. In | 


the children were not quite of the type of 
Richard Evelyn, so far as I remember them. 
H. F. 


ANCASTER CLOCKMAKERS. — Can 
anyone give any biographical particulars 

of any of the following Lancaster clock- 
makers and specify where any examples of 
their work may. be seen: 

(a) William Anderson (1770-1801). 

(b) William Coward (1797-1830). 

(c) John Muncaster (1797-1830). 

(d) Thomas Plowman (1814). 

(e) William Preston (1818). 

(f) Thomas Winder (1795) ? 

I know what is to be found in Britten’s 
‘Old Clocks and their makers’ (4th edn.), 
and in Leo Reid’s ‘ Northern Clockmakers.’ 


T. Cann HvGHEs, F.s.A. 
“ Oakrigg,”’ Lancaster. 


ENDAL CLOCKMAKERS.—In formation 
is required about any of the foliowing 

clockmakers of Kendal, Westmorland :— 

(a) Emanuel Burton. 

(b) James Newby. 

(c) Nathaniel Parkinson. 

(d) Christopher Penington. 

(e) Thomas Penson, 

(f) Thomas Robinson. 

(g) William Scales. 

(h) James Scott. 

(1) James Squire. 

(j) Nicholas Wilson. 

(k) William Wilson. 

(l) William Clark. 

Can anyone give particulars and Jocation 
of any of their clocks? 


T. Cann HUGHES, F.S.A. 


ERSPECTIVES.—What exactly was this 
form of decoration often mentioned in 
the seventeenth century? Who invented it 
and where may any surviving examples be 
seen ? 
J. 


BISHOP’S RELICS.—At ante p. 416— 
s.v. ‘Two Hundred Years Ago ’—men- 
tion is made of the relics of ‘‘ a certain Bishop 
who suffered Martyrdom in Hungary, in the 
reign of the Emperor Domitian ...’’ Who 
can have been meant by this? 
S.. S. 
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CAPTAIN COOK: ‘‘A VOYAGE 
ROUND THE WORLD.”’ 
(clix. 405), 


HE official history of this voyage was 

edited by the Rev. John Douglas, Canon 

of Windsor (afterwards Bishop of Carlisle), 

and probably appeared early in 1777, after 
Cook had sailed on his last voyage. 

An unauthorised account under the name 

of John George Adams Forster, son of the 





German naturalist John Reinhold Forster, | 


both of whom had accompanied Cook on the 
voyage, forestalled the official history by 
some six weeks. This account, culled from 
Cook’s MS. in the major part, is often very 
unreliable. 

There was also an anonymous account ad- 
vertised for publication by F. Newberry in 
1775, which appears to be the work of James 
Marra, gunner’s mate of the Resolution. 
The publication was stayed till the official 
history had been produced. 

Captain James Cook’s third and last voy- 
age was undertaken in the same ship, Reso- 
lution, with the second in command Com- 
mander Charles Clerk in H.M.S. Discovery, 
a Whitby-built ship dated 1774, purchased 
for £2,450, of (229)T. burthen. The Re- 
solution had cost £2,655 to re-fit. 


Since the edition referred’ to in the query | 


was printed in 1781 it is as well to give a 
few notes on this last voyage. Commander 
Charles Clerk died 22 Aug., 1779, and was 
buried at Petropaulowski, Pacific Russia. 
His First Lieutenant, James Burney, had 
been an A.B. in the Resolution in 1772, was 
promoted to Lieutenant of the Adventure, 
and in August, 1779, was transferred from 
1st Lieutenant of the Discovery back to the 
Resolution, with Captain Gore. In the 
British Museum on thin Chinese paper is a 
copy of his log, the edition in question may 
possibly have come from his pen. There was a 
midshipman in the Resolution named William 
Harvey, 1772-1775, who was also in the 
Resolution 1776-1780 as Master’s Mate; per- 
chance it was his work. There does not 
appear to be any further name which would 
suggest delay of the publication until 1781. 
Captain King, who brought the Discovery 
home in 1780, obeyed the Admiralty Instruc- 
tions and collected from officers and men 


all diaries, logs, notes of the voyage, etc., 


| whilst at Maceo in December, 1779. 

| I see no reason for terming the Resolution 
‘“His Majesty’s Bark.’’ She was classed 
| as a Sloop, and was rigged as a full-rigged 
| ship. There is a model of her in the Museum 
| at Whitby, and a drawing of her in the 
| Royal Geographical Society. In each case 
she has yards on her mizen, and a mizen top 
| —which without the former would, strictly 
| speaking, retain her in the category of a 
| ship. 

Joseph Gilbert was Master of the Resolu- 
tion, 1772-1775, and William Bligh (of 
| Bounty fame) was Master in 1776-1780 (he 
| was not with the earlier voyage as is s0 
often stated). 





Joun A. Rupert-JonEs. 
Hydrographic Survey, Southampton. 


| ASTRONOMICAL RECKONING  (clix. 
| 406). — The change of style, combined 
| with the change of sign in B.c. years and 
| the two methods of expressing these years 
| caused the Julian Period table—a_ system 
| devised by Joseph Scaliger (1540-1609) to be 
| adopted, the zero point being the year B.c. 
| 4713. He named his reckoning after his 
| father, whose name was Julius . We calcu- 
| late the Julian Day from Greenwich mean 
'noon, If the Julian Day number is divided 
| by 7 the remainder 0=Monday, 1=Tuesday, 
and soon. Thus the Julian Period table in 
the Nautical Almanac gives : 


A.D. YEAR. JULIAN 
NUMBER, 
| Wednesday 0000 January 1 =1721058 

Thursday 1874 January 2 =2305566 
Wednesday 1930 December 17 = 2426328 
In the 1931 Nautical Almanac under 


‘ Explanation’ there is a very full excellent 
article, pp. 734-747, on ‘ The Calendar,’ fol- 
lowed by an article on ‘ Time ’—which are 
| the latest works on these subjects. 


Joun A, RupERT-JONES, F.R.A.S. 


INCENT AS A CHRISTIAN NAME IN 
THE XVI CENTURY (clix. 406).--I 
think it was not uncommon, but can call to 
mind only one example at the moment. Vin- 
cent Lowe, of Denby, Co. Derby, who died 
circa 1558, leaving five children, must have 
been baptized early in the sixteenth, or even 
late in the fifteenth century. Apparently 
he had no connection with anyone bearing 
the surname Vincent. (Vide pedigree of 
Drury-Lowe, Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry.’) 


WItrrep H. Ho pen. 
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Ni MUEL AND JANE HOLDEN, BENE- 
FACTORS OF HARVARD COLLEGE 
(12 S, xii, 31).—I have been trying for years 
to identify Samuel Holden, Governor of the 
Bank of England. At one time I thought he 
was Samuel, second son of Henry Holden, of 
Weston and Mapperley, by his wife Dorothy 
Parker, owing to the fact that the Governor 
in his will mentions estates in Derbyshire, 
in which county Weston and Mapperley lie. 
Henry was married in 1651, and recorded 
a pedigree at the Visitation of Derbyshire, 
1662: his son Samuel must have been born 
circa 1655, and signs a document (now in my 
possession) as Samuel Holden, of the City 
of London, merchant, 1687. 

But I now see from ‘ More Pepysiana,’ by 
Walter H. Whitear, F.R.Hist.S., (London: 
Simpkin, Marshall, 1927), p. 81, that Samuel 
Holden of the Bank was the son of Mr. and 
Mrs, Joseph Holden, the hatters of Fleet 
Street, so often mentioned in Pepys’s Diary. 
I have a few more particulars of the family 
which may be of interest :— 

Joseph Holden (i.e., Pepys’s hatter), citi- 
zn and haberdasher of London, had a 
brother, Humphrey Holden. The latter’s 
son, —— Holden, had issue, Jane, and two 
other children. Joseph’s first wife was 
Mary, living 1665, by whom he had issue 
Joseph, of whom hereafter. By his second 
wife, née Priscilla Watt, Joseph senior had 
issue Samuel, a minor in 1633. (This was 
Samuel Holden, afterwards Governor of the 
Bank. His daughter, Priscilla, mentioned 
in his will, must have been named after her 
grandmother). Joseph Holden senior had 
property in Long Lane, Bermondsey, and a 
private vault in St. Bride’s Church, near 
Fleet Street. His will was proved in 1683 
(P.C.C., 125 Drax), and mentions a cousin, 


John Holden, salesman, and the latter’s son | 


Joseph. Also, ‘‘I give unto Joseph Holden, 
whom I brought out of Lancashire, five 
pounds.’’ 

Joseph Holden, junior, mentioned above, 
married Ellinor, daughter of Richard Wag- 
staffe, and had issue Elizabeth, only child. 
This Joseph died in his father’s life-time, 
his will having been proved in 1669 (P.C.C., 
41 Coke).He left £1,000 to his wife. Like 
his father, he was a haberdasher, of St. 





Bride’s, 
From the above facts, Samuel Holden of | 
| 


the Bank must have been about seventy at 


his death. 


Witrrep H. Hotpen. 


AESAR’S LANDING IN BRITAIN: 
HALLEY ON THE DELUGE (clix. 
243, 282, 341, 408).—Halley’s opinion as to 
the causation of the Deluge by a sudden 
shifting of the Earth’s axis developed grad- 
ally, and is to be found in the Philosophical 
Transactions of the Royal Society, ranging 
from No. 190 of 1687, to No. 347 of 1716, 
the most material part being contained in a 
paper read before the Royal Society on 12 
Dec., 1694, but not printed in the Phil. 
Trans. until 1724 (vol. xxxiii., p. 118). 
The whole question is dealt with in ‘ The 
Testimony of Science to the Deluge,’ by W. 
B. Galloway (Sampson, Low and Co., no 
date, but prior to 1906, when I bought my 
copy) where all the material documents are 
set out in an Appendix. 


H. Kenpra Baker. 


AMING IN THE XVII AND XVIII 
CENTURIES (clix. 334, 371, 411). — 
Another old book on this subject has recently 
been re-published, viz.: ‘The Compleat 
Gamester: Or Instructions how to play at 
Billiards, Trucks, Bowls and Chess—Together 
with all manner of usual and most gentle 
games either on Cards or Dice—&c.—.’ (Lon- 
don, 1674), by Charles Cotton. This has 
been issued, along with Theophilus Lucas’s 
‘Lives of the Gamesters,’ mentioned at the 
second reference, in one volume, by The Eng- 
lish Library, under the title of ‘Games and 
Gamesters of the Restoration.’ (George Rout- 
ledge & Sons, Ltd., London, n.d.). 

A remarkable gambling incident, in 1609, 
was recalled in The Times (June, 1921), when 
reporting the sale of Dowrich, an old-fash- 
ioned house, and 243 acres at Crediton. The 
owner of Dowrich in that year, in a game of 
picquet with a Mr. Northcote, staked the 
manor of Kennerleigh against £500 that he 
would win a certain hand, in which he held 
four aces, four kings, and four queens. Mr. 
Northcote then claimed carte blanche, and 
on discarding took in two knaves, which gave 
him two “‘ quints’’ to the knave. He thus 
repiqued his opponent and won the game and 
the manor. To commemorate this the hands, 
as given above, were inlaid on a card table of 
coloured marble, which was kept at Dowrich, 


rT. Ba, 


FONTS OF IRREGULAR SHAPE (clix. 

194, 231, 265). — Since replying to the 
above I have seen, in Cox’s ‘ English Church 
Furniture,’ a description of the Lenton, 
Notts, font, which may interest the enquirer. 
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The vite nid is 2 ft. 10 ins. by 2 ft. 6 ins., 
and the carving is Norman, of an unique | 
character. On one narrow end there is the 
Crucifixion and at the opposite end a floriated 
cross. The long front is divided into eleven | 
panels, six above and five below. The central | 
lower panel is of double size and represents | 
the baptism of Our Lord, all the smaller | 
panels being filled with adoring angels. The | 
jong back has four panels representing the 
raising of Lazarus. 
Watter E. GAwTHorp. 


OGER OF SOMERY, BARON OF DUD- | 
LEY (clix. 370).—From sources quoted in 
the ‘ Victoria County History,’ vols. for 
Essex, Herts, etc., I have set right the con- 
fusion I mentioned, Roger of Somery (d. 
1235), and Stephen his brother and heir (d. | 
1239), were, with their four sisters and co- | 
heiresses, Matilda, Amabel, Ela and Muriel, 





the issue not of Ralph, Baron of Dudley, but | | 
of Miles of Somery (d. 1229), son of Roger, | 


son of Elias. 


On the facts stated in my query I assume | 


that Amabel, whose parentage I desire to | 


know, sister of Margaret of »rewis, was wife | 


of Miles of Somery. 
L. GRIFFITH. 


PARADISE AS A PLACE-NAME (clix. 
295, 337, 355, 389, 411, 425).—Referring 
to the letter of H. W. U. at ante p. 411, the 
Saffrons Field in Eastbourne is nearly three- 
quarters of a mile from the place known as 
Paradise, which is between the Downs and 
the Links. The Links—the grounds of Comp- 
ton Place—and a public highway, lie between 
Paradise and the Saffrons. 
L. F. C. E. ToitemMacue. 


I was born at Paradise Row in the City 
of Chester: 
on one side looking over the Roodee or Ches- 
ter race-course, beyond which is the river 
Dee, now embanked. 


our cellars. Therefore we left the house. 
There is another small street in the suburb 
of Handbridge across the Dee on the south 
side of the river, called ‘‘ Paradise.’’ 
T. Cann HvuGHEs, F.S.A. 
Paradise is still used in Scarborough. | 
When Henry Wartre, priest, of Sone, 


made his will in 1432, he bequeathed a rough 
felt to “‘ ye Goddes house in Paradise.” 


ArtTHuUR ROWNTREE. 
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it is now a street with houses | 


When we lived in| 
Paradise Row the water from the river per- | 
colated under the race-course and lodged in| 


DeEcEMBER 20, 1930, 





IALECT WORD “‘ LOUND ” (clix. 404), 
— Halliwell’s Dictionary gives a verb 
which seems associated with—perhaps was the 
origin of—this word. ““Lowtyn. To be 
| quiet. ‘ ox ar Anglice, to lowtyn’ MS, 
Bibl. Reg. 12 B. i. f. 88.” Also it gives 
‘* Loute, to loiter, tarry or stay.”’ 


ALFRED WELBY, 


| “(THESSALY ” (clix. 406).—This is said 
to be the name given to a piece of 
forest-land near Bagley Wood on the road 
from Oxford to Abingdon. ‘‘ There is noth- 
| ing to identify this piece of ground ; the name 
| may have been a playful fancy of Arnold and 
| his friends.’ 

; ‘ The 


| See Notes to ‘ Sohrab and Rustum ’ 

| Scholar-Gipsy,’ ‘ Thyrsis,’ by G. E. Holling. 
worth, Oxford University Tutorial Press, 
| 1925. 


| 


Davip T. WYLIE, M.D. 
Oxford. 


| T/EALING WITH FOXES IN THE XVIII 
CENTURY (clix. 259, 300, 392, 427).— 
In the Hendon Vestry Books churchwardens 
| record each year sums paid for catching pole- 


| cats, hedgehogs, and sometimes foxes and 
| weasels. For instance, in 1732: ‘‘ For a she 
fox 2/6. For a he fox 3/4.’’ (Forty-five 


| hedgehogs and _ pole-cats—15/-). In 1782 
they paid 1s. for a fox, and £1 18s. 8d. for a 
hundred and sixteen hedgehogs and _ pole-cats, 
Later the foxes become less frequent, but 
hedgehogs increased, there being a hundred 
and fifty-four paid for in 1754. They de- 
creased at the end of the century, 


Frep, HitcH1n-Kemp. 


AWBONE OF WHALE AS ARCH (clix. 

136, 174, 197, 214, 232, 266, 303, 341, 
| 376, 408).—When I visited Serres (Hastern 
Roumelia) in 1903, I was shown an arch 
made of two jawbones of a whale, which was 
situated near the Muslim Mezarlik (ceme- 
tery), and I was informed that they were 
iki kerburgha (two ribs) of a pek chok biyuk 
dagh-ghibi adami (a most enormous giant, 
| like a mountain), who had been gatlardi vé 
| maktul (killed and slain) by Hukyumdar 
_Iskander ghalib (the Emperor Alexander the 
| Great) ! 


Henri M. LE£on. 
N. & Q.’ 


Readers of ‘ may like to be re 


| minded of Evelyn at Coventry Aug. 3, 1654: 

|‘ At going forth the gate, they show us the 
| bone, or rib of a wild boar, said to have been 

| killed by Sir Guy, but which I take to be the 
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chine of a whale.”’ 


LAGUE-STONES (clix. 242, 281, 320, | 
340, 375, 407).—When I first came to | 
Lancaster in 1896, there was a plague-stone | 
in position on a triangular piece of land be- | 
longing to the Dalton Estate, in Ridge Lane | 
Bulk. This remained for many years, but | 
on the return of the present heir, John Daton, 
from America, was taken up and placed in 
the garden adjoining his residence at Thurn- 
ham Hall, and is still there. Might it not 
be placed, at any rate on loan, in the Lan- | 
caster Museum, as there is little chance of its | 
being restored to its original site in Ridge | 
Lane ? | 
If my memory is correct, there was (I can- | 
not say is) a plague-stone in the city of 
Chester, in the Boughton district, I think, | 
somewhere near where there was a leper well | 
—the last remains of a leper hospital in the 
district, 


T. Cann Hucues, F.s.A. 


Another example: beside the carriage 
drive leading to Ravensworth Castle, situated | 
in the parish of Lamesley, near Gateshead, | 
there stands the remains of an old cross 
called the ‘‘ Butter Cross. Tradition says 
that when the plague raged in Newcastle in 
the reign of Elizabeth, provisions and money 
were exchanged there. 


H. ASKEw. 


THE POSTMAN’S PARK (clix. 405). — 

I have a pamphlet called ‘In Com- 
memoration of Heroic Self-sacrifice,’ which 
was published at one penny by Headley 
Brothers of Bishopsgate Without, E.C. It 
fully describes the twenty-four tablets and 
the subjects of which they treat. It has a 
frontispiece showing the shelter and tablets, 
and a preface describing how the commemora- 
tion arose. 

T. Cann HucGues, F.S.A. 


_A description of this park is to be found 
in ‘London, Past and Present,’ by W. W. | 
Hutchings, published by Cassell and Co., 
1909, vol. i, pp. 331-332. There is also a 
short description in Ward, Lock’s ‘ Guide to 
London.’ I do not know of hearing about a 
printed ‘‘ Guide.”’ 





W. T. Hueco. 
FARLY STENOGRAPHY (clix. 332, 372, 


~ 408).—There is a reference to shorthand 
in an epitaph on a tablet on the north wall 
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| F.S.A., entitled ‘ Andrew 








of the North Cloister of Westminster Ab- 
ey 

With diligence and trust most exemplary, 
Did William Laurence serve a Prebendary; 


And for his Paines now past, before not 
lost, : 

Gain’d this Remembrance at his Master’s 
cost! 


O read these Lines againe: you seldom find, 

A Servant faithfull, and a Master kind! 

Short Hand he wrote: his Flowre in prime 
did fade 

And hasty Death Short Hand of him hath 


made. 

Well — he Nu’bers and well mesur’d 
Land; 

Thus doth he now that Grou’d whereon you 
stand, 

Wherein he lyes so Geometricall : 

Art maketh some, but thus will Nature all. 

—Obiit. Decem. 28, 1621. Aetatis suae 29. 


G. W. WricHr. 


REAT CRESTED GREBE (clix. 406).— 

A pair have for some years returned to 

one of the Royal Military College Lakes at 
Camberley, and bred, 


W. R. Davies. 


“PD M.,’”’ AUTHOR OF ‘ EZEKIEL, AND 

* OTHER POEMS’  (clix. 350, 392, 
412).—In a biographical note on James John- 
ston MacAndrew (1837-1915) of Lukesland, 
Harford, Ivybridge, in the T'ransactions of 
the Devonshire Association, 1918, vol. !., p. 
57, it is said that he married in 1862 Bar- 
bara, the daughter of John Miller, Esq., 
M.D., and J.P. for the County of Bute. 
Mr. MacAndrew was lord of the manor of 
Harford and patron of the living. He was 
an ardent conchologist and left a large and 
valuable collection of shells. Mrs. MacAn- 
drew’s name appeared in Kelly’s Directory of 
Devon, 1926, p. 331. A view of Lukesland 
appeared in The Times of 21 Aug., 1929, p. 
21. The house is now vacant (Kelly, 1930, 
p. 329). 

M. 


BRICE (clix. 333, 375, 412, 430).—Attention 
may be directed to a very valuable paper by 
your late contributor, Dr. T. N. BRUSHFIELD, 
Brice and _ the 
Early Exeter Newspaper Press,’ printed at 
pp. 170-214 of vol. xx of the Transactions 
of the Devonshire Association (1888). This 
has as frontispiece a portrait of Andrew 
Brice. When I was attending the London 
Chancery Courts and Chambers about 1884-5 
I remember well a counsel called Seward 
Brice, who later, I think, became a Q.C. 


T. Cann Hucaes, F.s.A. 
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| FADBETTER OF BRIGG (clix. 296, | placed on shields on stones. The Wentworth 
431).—Roger Leadbetter of Brigg married | shield is black, lions’ (or leopards’) heads, 
Elizabeth, daughter of William Gilliatt and | full face, gold; chevron gold. 
Elizabeth his wife. Mrs. Gilliatt married P, 146. Mr. Richard Bynns, died 1645, 
secondly Stephen Moore of Castlethorpe in| his sister Grace married Bartin Allott of 
Broughton and died 27 Aug. 1797, aged 87. | Bentley Grange in Almondbury, 1610. Their 
She was buried with both her husbands at) son, Richard Allott, married a Wentworth of 
Scawby and a mural tablet was erected to her | Bretton, Thus the wife of James Haigh of 
by her granddaughter. | Fenay was granddaughter of George and sis- 
Roger Leadbetter’s only surviving child, | ter of Sir Thomas and Sir Michael Went- 
Kitty, married 25 April, 1793, John Uppleby, | worth of Bretton. (Mr. Nowell’s MS.). 
J.P. and D.L. of Wootton Hall, and died 2) P. 180 (?) mentions a portrait of Arthur 
April 1839, aged 64. | Kaye, above, with his wife and family. On 
Mrs. Leadbetter died a widow at her | the reverse side is a list of arms borne by 
daughter’s 6 Feb. 1811. Roger Leadbetter | Kaye and also a list of “ Arms kin to Wood- 
was appointed to a post under the Ancholme | some, by his wife.’’ This list includes: Wat- 
Canal Act in 1768 probably as surveyor or | terton de Walton, Thornhill de Fixby, Brad- 
engineer. ford de Stanlay, Gascoign de Laisincroft, 
Glamford or Glanford Brigg (correct spel- | Markinfield de Markinfield, Coman de Lais- 
lings) was a small market town situate in| ton, Dawson de Sensae, Holt de Gustlehirst, 
four parishes, Wrawby, Bigby, Scawby and | Wheatley de Wollay, Radcliffe, Nevill de 
Broughton and, had no parish church or| Chete, Drax Wudall, Aldbrough de Ald- 
burial-ground. | brough, Vavasour de Weston, Dimmocke 
The Universal British Directory published | Lord of Medlay, Lord Percie, Bellicis de New- 
in 1792 includes most of the towns in Eng- | burgh, Keresford de Keresford, Lord Lum- 
land but does not give streets. | ley, Lord Darcy, Kay de ——— Ede of 
7 Rutland, Plumpton de Plumpton, Laton de 
, a eee: | Laton, Foster de Edderston, Lord Lile, Ver- 
UERIES FOR <A _ HISTORY OF | ner de Haddon, Aske de Hawghton. 
TOBACCO (clix. 406).—The following | 
may be of some use to Mr. JeERomME E. | 
Brooks. | 
Bragge. (W.) ‘ Bibliotheca Nicotiana. A | 
| 


D. Matrsy VERRILL. 


OPKINSON (clix. 137, 303).—As it is 
not certain where John Hopkinson was 
born, I send the following : 1623. Hopkinson 
|v, Maltby. Oratrix Elizabeth Hopkinson, 
of Spalding, Co. Lincoln, spinster. She was 
daughter of Anthony Hopkinson of Orby, 


Catalogue of Books about Tobacco.’ 1880. 
8vo. 
King James VI andI. ‘A Royal Rhetori- 
cian: A Treatise on Scottis Poesie, A Coun- 
terblaste to Tobacco,’ etc., etc. Westminster, | : ‘ee 
aie . | deceased, gent, ‘‘ seised about 20 years ago 


1900. 8vo. | . ” 
London Stage. 4 Vols. ‘ The Tobacconist,’ | 7? goose :ialiagaen% ag Peter’s, 1699, 


by_ Jonson. | Robert Hopkinson married Mary Maultby 

nee Ts - ‘ r | . 2 ’ 

Mey sor a Hepes PB ec: sey Raheny | both of Hoveringham, while at St. Nicholas’ 

Parodyes in Prayse of Tobacco.’ London, | 17 _— ie oe ee See 

1889. ° Bvo : ’| Maultby of Hoveringham. I judge Hopkins 

? was interchangeable with Hopkinson. 

A wt At Maultby near Rotherham, the name of 

Library, Constitutional Club, W.C.2. | Marmaduke Hopkinson occurs, he having, 

| John, born in 1722, and Sarah, bapt. 1726. 

ENTWORTH OF ALMONDBURY | Marmaduke Hopkinson, buried in 1724. Pre- 

(clix. 261, 320). — Some years ago a/| sumably not a resident family, as there is 

friend loaned me ‘ Annals of the Church in | but one other reference to the name, and that 

Almondbury,’ by Canon Hulbert, from which | in 1769, when John Hopkinson was a wit- 

I took the following fragmentary notes:— | ness. 

P, 31. “i Here lyeth the body of Arthur | D. MALTBY VERRILL. 


Kaye de Wodsome, Esq., who died the xv | - 
| TAVERN NAMES AND LONDON TOPO- 


Oct., MDLXXxII,’’ and married Beatrix, the | : 
daughter of Matthew Wentworth of Bretton, | GRAPHY (clix. 81, 258, 291, 399, 417, 


ALFRED SYDNEY LEwIs, 


Esq. The arms of Kaye and Wentworth are | 435). — Another ‘‘ noteworthy example of 
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taverns identifying particular centres’’ is 
the World’s End at Chelsea. This public | 
house stands on the edge of what used to 
be Cremorne Gardens, and the immediate | 
neighbourhood is always referred to as ‘‘ The | 
World’s End.’’ The old brown horses ’buses 
marked ‘‘ Chelsea ’’’ used to start from this 
point forty-five years ago. 
Owen ELtrson. 


This contrivance, which produced 
sparks, 


haven. 
flashes, or a continuoug stream of 


| was called after its inventor Spedding’s Steel 


Mill. In the most fiery pits it is reported 
the miners had to work by the faint but safe 
light from fish skins. (It would be interest- 
ing to know more about this source of light.) 
The use of candles was exceedingly dangerous. 
There is no need to dwell on the attempts to 


| invent a safety-lamp, 


ARLY COAL MINES (clix. 350, 392, | 
429). — Coal was worked in the county of | 
Durham a matter of three centuries before | 
the reign of Queen Anne. In my own district | 
there is a record of an indenture dated 1447 | 
between John Brown of Tudhoe 
Prior of Durham, William of 
dealing with the working of 
Spennymoor, 

Fordyce, ‘ History of Durham,’ says that | 
in 1700 the principal seats of the Durham 
coal trade were the mines of Pontop, Mar- 
ley Hill, Tanfield Moor, Garesfield, Gibside, | 
Axwell, Braydon, Stella, Heworth, Gates- | 
head and Felling. The coal from these was 
shipped from the Tyne, and the mines of | 
Chartershaugh, Fatfield, and Birtley, the | 
produce of which was dealt with by the Wear. | 

Boyle, ‘Guide to Durham, states that a 
curious little book was printed in 1708 | 
entitled, ‘ The Compleat Collier; or, The 
Whole Art of Sinking, Getting, and Working 
Coals, Mines, etc., as it is now used in the 
Northern Parts, especially abcut Sunderland 
and Newcastle.’ It is written in the form 
of a dialogue, first between a coal-owner and 
a master sinker, and second, between the 
same owner and a viewer, 

What may be taken as probably the first 
record of an explosion of fire-damp in a mine 
in Durham is an entry in the register of St. 
Mary’s Church, Gateshead: ** Richard 
Backus, burnt in a pit.’’ This was in the 
year 1621. 

At Fatfield, in the parish of Chester-le- 
Street, an explosion occurred in 1708, when 
more than fifty persons lost their lives. Two 
years later a couple more explosions are 
recorded—one at Bensham, where the fatal- 
ities numbered seventy-six, and fle other at 
North Biddick, in which seventeen persons 
were killed. 

_To obviate the danger from fire-damp atten- 
tion was in the first instance directed to the 
lights used by the workmen, What were 
known at the time as steel-mills were intro- 
duced into the Durham mines from White- 


and the | 
Ebchester, 
coal-pits in 





The early coal trade of the Tyne was the 
origin of what was long known in the dis- 
trict as the ‘‘ Richmond Shilling.’”’ About 
1559 a levy of one shilling per chaldron was 
agreed upon as a means of meeting the 
demands of Queen Elizabeth for the payment 
of the arrears due from the town of New- 
castle for an ancient duty of 2d. per chal- 
dron on coals sold to persons not franchised 
in the port. This levy was one which the 
successors of the town authorities had to pay 


| for ever, 


In 1667 Charles II granted this levy to his 
natural son Charles Lennox, Duke of Rich- 


| mond. The impost continued to be paid to 


the Richmond family till 1799, when it was 


| purchased by the Government, by whom it 


was finally relinquished in 1831. 
H. Askew. 


ARNARD FAMILY (clix. 333).—The fol- 
lowing scrap of information may be use- 

ful to Miss Mary K. Barnarp: 
Francis Barnard (died 1602), had a son 
Baldwin Barnard (died 1618), who married 


| Elena Fullwood (died 1634), who afterwards 
| married Sir Edmund Hampden (died 1627). 


Sir John Barnard (died 1674) was the son 
of Baldwin Barnard. He married Elizabeth 
Hall (died 1670), the granddaughter of 
Shakespeare, 

William Hampden (died 1597), the bro- 
ther of Sir Edmund, was the father of the 
famous John Hampden (died 1643). 


H. Askew. 


MITRE CRESTS (clix. 259, 300, 351, 392. 
424).—In Thomas Moule’s ‘ Heraldry of 
Fish ’ (1842) there is an illustration of the 
arms of Dr. William James, who was Bishop 
of Durham (1606-1617). It is a representa- 
tion of the arms from a compartment of a 
large window of the library of University 
College, Oxford, executed by Mr, Willement, 
Dr. James was elected Master of University 
College in 1572. 
The shield is surmounted by what is called 
a ‘‘ plumed ”’ mitre, but without the helmet 
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| 
to be seen on the shields of other bishops, | 
notably. Thomas Hatfield. 
There are a couple of plumes or feathers | 
shown issuing from the mitre, 
What is the significance of these plumes ? 
H. ASKEW. 


AUPERS’ BADGES (clix. 371). — The 
books of the Overseers of the Parish of 
Rotherham contain a few interesting records 
referring to the wearing of badges by paupers 
which it may be fitting to reproduce :— 
1778—June 4, Ordered that all per- 
sons to whom out-pensions are allowed, 
shall wear badges on their outer garment 
on pain of their pension being taken off. 

June 18. Ordered that the Overseers do 
provide 6 dozen brass badges. 

July 23. That Widow Parkin refusing | 
to wear the badge, her weekly pay be dis- | 
continued. 

By the 8th and 9th William IJ] it was 
enacted: ‘‘ That on and after Sept. 1, 1697, 
every person receiving parish relief shall | 
wear upon the right shoulder of the outer 
garment a badge, cut either in red or blue | 
cloth, consisting of a large Roman ‘P.’ 
together with the first letter of the name of | 
the place where the person lives. Neglect or | 
refusal to wear the badge may be punished | 
by stopping the relief, or by imprisonment | 
for twenty-one days with hard labour and 
whipping.”’ | 

The portion of Act referring to the wear- | 
ing of badges was repealed in 1810 by 50 | 
Geo. III, cap. 52. 

It seems quite reasonable to think that | 
instead of using the initial letter of the place | 
as required by the Act, the crest of the parish | 
or town, if it possessed one, would be used | 


instead, H. Askew. | 


AGAZINE ARTICLE WANTED (clix. 406). | 
—I do not know where it first appeared, 

but I have just read this article in a volume 
of Collected Essays by Ronald Knox, ‘ Essays 


in Satire.’ 
A. R. M. 


I think the article Mr, Betpen_ desires | 
to find on the geography of Trollope’s novels, | 
is the one which appeared in the London | 
Mercury for February, 1922. Reference to this, | 
with a map, will be found in ‘ Trollope: | 
Commentary,’ by Michael Sadleir, which is 
the most masterly, as well as the most ex- | 
haustive study of Trollope and his work, 
have yet read or hope to read. 

Samue, J. Looker. 


The Book Nook, 
South Green, Billericay, Essex. 


| tion of 


| Tudor documents. 


The Library. 


Constitutional Documents of the Reign of 
James I a.v. 1603-1625 with an Historical 
Commentary by J. R, Tanner (Cambridge 
University Press, 18s. net). 

N common with all who have historical 
studies at heart we welcomed the selec- 

Tudor Constitutional Documents 

which Dr, ‘l'anner gave to us in 1922. The 

documents of the reign of James I have been 





| selected on the same principles, so far as 


these were applicable, are arranged on a 
like plan and are presented with introduc- 
tions as clear, substantial and admirably 
balanced as those which enabled us to seize 
the pith and understand the bearings of the 
We are moving towards 
a more genuine impartiality in our estima- 


| tion of the Stuarts, and in our judgment of 


their adherents, James I, being open in 
more than one aspect to ridicule, has fared 
worse than most of them. Dr. Tanner not 
only vindicates his undoubted learning from 
the common reproach of pedantry, and 
shows him to us on some points in advance 
of his time, but also clears up, more effec- 
tively, we think, than any one else has yet 
done, both the rights and wrongs of his fin- 
ancial position and policy and the true 
grounds, whether in idea or in circumstance, 
which give justification to his theory of the 
Divine Right of Kings. On Finance, the 
brief introductions to the Petition of Right 
and the Debate on Impositions of 1610, and 
that to Finance in general and to Bates’s 
case in the Exchequer are admirable state- 
ments of position. It is especially useful to 
have it emphasized that the wealth of the 
country was increasing and that, by reason 
of the unchanging assessment for subsidy, 
the Crown obtained little part in this pros- 
perity. Efforts to remedy the poverty of the 
Crown were therefore natural and reasonable, 
and were not, as has sometimes been implied, 
exactions upon a people unfit to endure them. 
The vicious circle in which their poverty 
involved the Stuart Kings is made very clear. 
The account of the Divine Right sets that 
doctrine in its proper place in the history 
of political thought, adding its charac- 
teristic English development to a conception 
which was at first counter-claim of the Em- 
peror to the claim of the Papacy. Another 
important essay is that on the Puritans and 
Arminians and the working of the King’s 
Supremacy in opposition to the Commons, 
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who were attempting to seize it to themselves. | 
An introductory note to the Canons of 1604 | 
states briefly a matter of great importance—the | 
effect on the authority of Convocation of the 
bill of 1607 in which the Commons attempted 
“to restrain the execution of canons eccle- 
siastical not confirmed by Parliament.’’ Ano- | 
ther of these introductions which struck us as | 
specially valuable is that to the documents | 
collected under the heading ‘ The Crown and | 
the Judges.’ As an appendix is printed from | 
Roper’s ‘ Life of Sir Thomas More,’ the vir- | 
tual claim for freedom of speech in the Com- | 
mons made by More when elected Speaker in | 
1523—the earliest known example. | 

| 





BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


Messrs. Bowes anp Bowes of Cambridge | 
in their catalogue No. 454, describing some | 
440 books, have several interesting volumes | 
marked with the words ‘‘ limited edition | 
signed by the author.’”’ Mr. Priestley’s | 
‘Angel Pavement’ is one of these (£3 3s.) ; | 
others are Mr. Henry Williamson’s ‘ The | 
Village Book,’ and Mr. Wyndham Lewis’s | 
‘The Apes of God’ both offered also at £3 | 
3s. Of older books one of the most consider- | 
able is a first edition of Donne’s ‘ Death’s | 
Duell ’—with the portrait engraved by Droe- 
shout—a small quarto volume in contempor- 
ary calf (£75). A collection of 29 Tracts, 
ranging from a ‘ Relation of . . . Actions 
of His Majestie’s Fleet under . . . Prince 
Rupert and of all Circumstances concerning 
this Somers Expedition ’ of 1673, to ‘ Some 
Reflections upon the Pretended Parallel in 
the Play called The Duke of Guise’ published 
in ‘1683 (by Thomas Shadwell), is an attrac- 
tive item, which costs £35. Other good seven- 
teenth century books are Loggan’s ‘ Cantab- 
rigia Tllustrata’ and ‘ Oxonia Illustrata’ 
bound together in one volume (£70), and a 
first edition of Drayton’s ‘ Polyolbion ’ 
(1613: £15), The Shakespeare Head Press 
is well represented, most importantly by the 
Froissart brought out about two years ago 
(£45). We may also mention Ackermann’s 
‘History of the University of Oxford ’ (1814: 
£55) ; the Shrewsbury edition of the complete 
works of Samuel Butler (1923-6: £12 10s.); 
‘The Bookplates of Aubrey Beardsley’ by 

rges Derry, a copy having 16 original 
Beardsley bookplates inserted (1919: £10 
10s.); and the Doves Press ‘ Coriolanus ’ 
(1914: £42), 


Mrssrs. Marks anp Co. have sent us their 
Catalogue No. 15 which brings before us 1,345 
items. <A first edition of Shelley’s Post- 
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humous Poems (1824) bound by Riviere is 
offered for £28. Other nineteenth century 
first editions are Charlotte Bronté’s ‘ The 
Professor’ (1857: £3 3s.); Byron’s Letters 
and Journals with Notices of his Life, by 
Thomas Moore (1830: £6 6s.); Lockhart’s 
Life of Scott (1837-38: £6 6s.) and Words- 
worth’s ‘ White Doe of Rylstone ’ (1815: £8 
8s.). A tempting item, to be had for £3 3s., 
is the ‘‘ Miscellany Poems on several Occa- 
sions written by a Lady’’ of Anne Finch, 
Countess of Winchilsea (1713). Under 
‘ Heraldry ’ we noticed a copy of Fox-Davies’ 
‘ Art of Heraldry ’ (1904: £10), and an early 
seventeenth century MS. setting out the arms 
of the Lord Mayors and Sheriffs of London 
(c. 1640: £15 15s.). A copy of the Oxford 
English Dictionary is here (£55) as also one 
of the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography ’ 
—68 vols. bringing the work down to the 
death of Queen Victoria (£26). Other items 
we noticed are Smollett’s translation of ‘ Don 
Quixote ’ (1755: £8 15s.) ; Mr. Rudyard Kip- 
ling’s two ‘ Jungle Books’ in first editions 
(£30 the 2 vols); a first edition of Hardy’s 
‘ Jude the Obscure ’ (1896: £3 10s.), and the 
1874 edition of George Herbert’s works edited 
by A. B. Grosart (£3 3s.). In the way of 
periodicals here are The Observator—complete 
save for six numbers—(1684-87: £10) and 
Punch complete from 1841 to 1924 (£22 10s.). 
We must not overlook Valpy’s ‘ Auctores 
Latini in usum Delphini,’ brought out 1819- 
30, 142 volumes—a perfect set well bound and 
in very good condition (£55). 


Among the most striking items described by 
Mr. Bernarp Hatirpay of Leicester in his 
Catalogue No. 129 is a Bible illustrated with 
901 original drawings on the text. This was 
the work of J. Harris, and is said, with other 
like work, to have occupied six years of prison 
life. The Bible is in 9 quarto volumes (1802: 
£35) Under ‘ Shakespeare ’ one item dwarfs 
all the rest—viz., a Fourth Folio for which, 
since it wants the leaf with the portrait and 
verses, only £110 is asked. Spanish students 
may like to know of a 12mo volume, bound 
in old French olive morocco gilt, containing 
9 tracts. all original editions of Quevedo 
(1627-30: £25). In the way of MSS. Mr. 
Halliday has a seventeenth century example 
on 200 closely written pages—being medical 
recipes transcribed by a member of the Ruth- 
ven family (£30). Another important book is 
a copy of the first issue of the first Edinburgh 
edition of Burns’s ‘ Poems, chiefly in the 
Scottish Dialect,’ in the original boards 
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(1787, £55). ‘Tom Browm at Oxford,’ a 
first edition in the original blue cloth, is 
priced £25. The costliest and biggest item is 
The Sporting Magazine, complete in 157 
volumes from 1792 to 1870, wanting only 350 
out of 2,427 plates (£175). | We noticed that 
Mr. Halliday has also a copy of The Traz- 
teur—Nos. i—xx (Nov. 18, 1780—Mar. 31, 
1781) all, so far as is known, that were pub- 
lished (£4 10s.). 


Tue 988th of the Caxton Head Catalogues 
(Messrs. JAMES TREGASKIS and Son) is 
devoted to Law and Law-Breaking. The 


Catalogue itself is worth study for its multi- | 
One of its illustra- | 
‘“as it was taken at his | 


tude of curious things. 
tions shows us 
death ’’ the portrait of 


‘The Phoenix of 


these Late Times,’ Henry Welby, to wit, who, | 
on his life being threatened by an angry and | 
irreformable younger brother, took ‘‘ a very | 


faire house in the lower end of Grub Street, 
near unto Cripplegate,’’ and lived there forty- 


four years without being seen by any one at | 


all. His retirement occurred about 1592, 


and the account of him was published in | 
Some of these items are marked | 


1637 (£72). 
as editions not in the British Museum, and 


it may interest our readers to have note of | 


one or two of these: Here, then, are ‘ An 
Act for Renouncing and Disannulling the 
the pretended Title of Charles Stuart at the 
Parliament . . . 1656.’ (1657: £9); ‘Sir 
Thomas Overburies Vision’ by Richard] 
N[iccols] (1616: £45); ‘ The Trial of Joseph 


Phillip for libel on the Duke of Cumber- | 


land ’ (1833: £1 10s.) ; ‘ Hell open’d: or the 
infernal sin of murder punished: being the 
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tionum excellentissimus liber’ (1510: £175); 
the ‘ Vocabularius Utriusque Juris,’ brought 
out at Basle in 1488—a good copy (£70) anda 
‘ Registrum Brevium ’—English MS. of « 
1350, in an early XVI century calf binding 
~(£150). 


We have received Whitaker's Almanack 
for 1931—the sixty-third annual volume. 
Every year ‘ Whitaker’ grows better, fuller, 
more useful. Any one who would verify 
this statement should glance at the account 
of the British Empire, of Aviation, or of the 

| Irish Free State; or, again, at the Retrospect 
of Sport, the Legal Notes and the Section on 
Public Schools. The ‘ Science and Invention 
of 1930’ consists of a series of the most 
| various short notes, bringing up many observ- 
ations or achievements which have probably 
escaped most people’s remembrance, such as; 

‘Coloured Glass and Houseflies ’; ‘ Deeming 
'a Modern Cave Man’; ‘Earth Tilting by 
| the Tide’; ‘ Heart-Beats heard across the 
Atlantic.” The Series, ‘ Questions of the 
Day,’ runs to some thirty-five pages, and in- 
cludes a wide range of topics. The Year's 
Weather, with the account of storms and 
floods, is in any almanack an attractive topic, 
but in ‘ Whitaker ’ emphatically so, and this 
year very full of interest. The position and 
| work of women occupies more space than 
| hitherto, Of all the information concerning 
| the Calendar, the Solar system, the British 
| Government and officialdom, year after year 
| repeated, enlarged and brought up to date, 

there is no need to speak. One wonders what 
| people did sixty-five years ago without 
| ‘ Whitaker.’ 


true relation of the poysoning of a _ whole | 


family in Plymouth, whereof two died in a 
short time’ (an illustration is given from 
this showing stages of the murder and the 
execution of the two murderesses, one 

burning, the other by hanging)—published 
in London, 1676 (£7 15s.) ; and ‘ A True and 


Impartial Account of the arraignment, tryal | 


examination, confession and condemnation of 
Col. James Turner for breaking open the 


house of Francis Tryon, Merchant, in Lime | 


Street, London’ (1663: £2 5s.). Among 
more important and somewhat expensive 
items are Daborn’s ‘A Christian Turn’d 


Turk’ (1612: £42); a Pynson black letter | 
folio, with eleven leaves of contemporary | ¢,., specimen copies of 


manuscript inserted, many manuscript notes, 


and an interesting binding, entitled ‘ Intra- 


CoRRIGENDA. 
| At ante, p. 419, col. 2, the first two lines of 
|the sixth paragraph should read :— 
| Sir John Mundy, Lord Mayor of London, 
| married Juliana, a daughter of William Brown, 
| Lord Mayor. By this marriage he had with 
| other issuel a daughter.... 
At ante, p. 431, col. 1, s.v. ‘Curious names,’ 
|in second article for ‘“ Mahalaled” read 
| Mahalaleel. 


Notice TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We cannot undertake to answer queries 
| privately, nor to give advice on the value of 
old books or prints. 


| The Manager will be 


B  gueene to forward 


and Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send to him. 
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